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W ARTICLE I. 


MENTALITY AS CONNECTED WITH ORGANIZATION ; OR, AS INFLUENCED AND 
INDICATED BY PHYSIOLOGICAL CONDITIONS. NO. I. 


Orcanization is the only instrumentality by means of which, in this 
life, mind is either manifested or indicated. If man had been created a 
purely spiritual being, wholly independent of material organization, the 
glorious sun over our heads, the flower-spangled lawn beneath our feet, 
the showers of heaven, the fruits of the earth, all the bounties of nature, as 
well as all those adaptations of man to nature, and nature to man, as far as 
we are concerned, would have existed in vain ; because then he would not 
have operated on matter—could not have enjoyed matter. His materiality 
alone puts him in that relation with physical nature which enables him to 
enjoy that ceaseless round of those adaptations of nature to his wants and 
happiness, which constitute no inconsiderable portion of both the human 
constitution, and even of nature herself. 

But, man has a spiritual, as well as a material, nature. Else, like the 
tree, or the stone, he would have been wholly insensible to all enjoyment, 
because utterly incapable of all possible exercise of mind. 

Nor, though as unlike each other as mind is unlike matter, are these 
two departments of our nature strangers to each other. So far therefrom, 
they are most intimately connected with each other ; so much so, that all 
possible conditions of either, similarly affect the other. 

That reciprocal relations exist between the body and the mind, is abun- 
dantly attested by the universal fact, that the mental manifestations are both 
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crude and feeble in childhood, but gain maturity and strength gradually, 
in the ratio of the development of the physiological conditions ; the former 
attaining its full meridian of vigor in the noon-time of animal energy, 
while both decline proportionally, till they set together in the darkness of 
the grave; that, during life, physical fatigue induces mental lassitude ; 
physical excitability or weakness, mental irritability or feebleness, &c. ; 
that mental alienation is caused by cerebral inflammation, and can be curg 
ed by, and only by, restoring a healthy action in the brain; that every 
pulsation of health in either body or mind, reacts delightfully upon the 
other ; that increased animal vigor, proportionally augments the power of 


the mental manifestations ; that artificial stimulants, or opiates, such as al- | 
coholic drinks, tea, coffee, opium, &c., when applied to the body, throw | 
the mind also into corresponding states, exalting or depressing both simulta- — 
neously and reciprocally ; in short, that al/ changes in either, whether for © 
good or bad, produce corresponding changes in the other. Nor need we ~ 
dwell upon a principle of the truth of which all the members of the hu- © 
man family afford a practical proof and illustration, throughout all that in — 


finitude of changes which occur during their entire, lives, to either mind or 
body. To attempt to demonstrate the existence of reciprocal relations be- 
tween the mind and the body, were as great folly as to attempt to prove, by 
argument, that two and two make four ; for, to attempt to prove a truth 
already self-evident, is to depreciate its dignity and power. 

This doctrine of reciprocity between the mental and the physical condi- 
tion, contains and teaches the additional and most important truth that all 
the conditions of either, throw the other also into their corresponding con- 
ditions. Either, no relations exist between the two, or else ail is relation ; 
and therefore every possible condition of either produces its corresponding 
and perfectly reciprocal influence upon the other ; for, all the operations 


of nature are complete. No half-way work any where. In all cases © 
where she sees fit to bring about a part of any given class of functions by | 


means of any given instrumentality, she has also seen best to effect the 
mhole of that class by means of the same instrumentality. Thus, a part 


of the phenomena of vision being performed by means of light and the 
eye, all vision, whether exercised by man or brute, is executed by the'same — 
instrumentality. And thus of every operation of nature. Indeed, this — 
must be the case ; because nature makes choice of the very best means — 


with which to attain all ends; and what is best for a part, is therefore best 


for the whole. ° Hence, if it be deemed best by Infinite Wisdom that a part | 
of our bodily conditions should similarly affect our mental operations, he — 


nas therefore seen fit, and for the same reason, that all our physical condi- 
tions should exert a perfectly reciprocal influence upon the mental manifes- 
tions. And, vice versa, that all the mental exercises and affections should 
reciprocally influence, as well as be affected by, the physical conditions. 
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MENTALITY AS CONNECTED WITH ORGANIZATION. 35 


Nor will any philosophical mind call in question either the correctness, or 
the universality, of this fundamental principle of menéo-natural philosophy. 

This doctrine that organization is as mentality, and mentality as organiza- 
tion, enforces the consequent inference, that every possible phase and 
variety of mental manifestation, must have its corresponding variety and 
phase of organization. This is but a necessary consequence of that reci- 
procity of relation just shown to exist between organization and mentality. 
Nor is this doctrine established by theory, merely. It is but a summary 
of fact, and in the widest sense. Physical organizations do go along 
with their corresponding mental manifestations. Universal coincidence 
exists between the two. And if any thing were required to complete the 
demonstration, the fact that certain physical organizations are adapted to 
manifest certain mental functions, furnishes it. Thus, power of organiza- 
tion, is adapted to manifest power of function, and delicacy of the former, 
delicacy of the latter; and thus of every intermediate and collateral 
condition of both organization and manifestation. Here, too, we find our- 
selves on ground at once broad and philosophical. 

But to a more full exposition and illustration of this instructive principle 
that organization is as mentality, and mentality as organization. First, then, 
we find a diversity and variety of organization in nature absolutely with- 
out end. Wood has one kind of organization or texture, (and every diffe- 
rent variety of tree, herb, grain and fruit, &c., has each its own peculiarity 
of texture,) animals have other kinds totally different, each having a general 
structure as well as specific organization peculiar to itself, and differing 
from all others. Now, why that diversity of organization we behold through- 
out every department of nature? It was not made in vain. Nay, as every 
thing in nature, from the least even unto the greatest, fulfils some impor- 
tant destiny 

“In the great chain of Being,” 


from infinitude to nothingness, so every ceaseless variety of organization, 
shape, structure, texture, and character, has its specific office to perform; 
and, as mind manifests itself through organization, it is philosophical to in- 
fer that this infinitude of diversity in the shape, texture, &c., of that organiza- 
tion through which mind manifests itself, is adapted to as many different 
varieties of the mental manifestations. 

Again: We see a variety in the mental manifestations of men and animals, 
of tastes, tempers, dispositions, &c., certainly not less in number than is 
that variety of organization to which allusion has just been made. Now, 
as we have already seen that organization and mentality reciprocate their 
conditions, is it not philosophical to infer that there is a shade of variation 
in organization for every shade of variety in manifestation, as well as a 
change of the action of the former for every exercise of the latter? 
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A condensed summary of the argument is simply this: Mentality is 
manifested by means of organization. ‘The conditions of both reciprocally 
affect, and are adapted to, each other. Therefore, every shade of variety in 
either, has its corresponding shade of variety in the other. 

The overwhelming importance of the great principle in hand, will war- 
rant another phase in the argument, as well as still farther extention and 
detail in its illustration. Not only has every plant, tree, stone, &c., in the 
vegetable and mineral kingdoms, an organization in keeping with its na- 
ture, and differing as its nature differs, but this great principle of a differ- 
ence in the organization, corresponding with that variety of characteristics 
which appertain to the mental manifestations, is especially observable as 
belonging to every known variety of animals, as well as to every diver- 
sity of human character. Thus: the whale has an organization peculiar 
to itself, and perfectly adapted to its specific nature. And, what is more, 
different species of the whale having slight differences in their mental con- 
stitutions, have also differences in their physical organization, correspond- 
ing therewith. But, all species of the whale are alike in the main, both 
in organization and mental manifestation. So, also, the tiger has a physi- 
cal organization (structure, texture, &c., included,) both peculiar to itself, 
and also in harmony with its desires, manner of procuring food, habits of 
living, &c., &c.,—its claws, its teeth, its anatomical structure, its physicali- 
ty throughout, being as its mentality. The cat bears a close analogy to 
the tiger, in both physical structure, motion, and mental disposition, being, 
as it were, a small tiger, mentally as well as physically. The wild bull 
and the buffalo bear as close a resemblance in their habits, food, &c., as 
they do in their form and structure; and the organizations of both are 
perfectly adapted to their mental manifestations. 

This same law of similarity and harmony between organization and 
mental manifestation, besides applying equally, not only in the main, but 
even in the minutest items, to every species of animals known to exist, is 
especially exemplified in its application to man. In him, behold the high- 
est specimen of organization, and along with corresponding superiority of 
feeling and intellect! Erect in stature! Majestic in mein! Beautiful in 
configuration! Powerful in texture, yet delicate and susceptible in the 
highest degree! Here, too, organization keeps pace with mentality. And, 
is not the truth forced home upon us, that in him, too, organization bears 
the same resemblance to mentality that it is found to do in the balance of 
creation? Philosophy and fact say, yes; and, in their answer, aver that 
every item of difference found to exist in the dispositions, tastes, talents, 
propensities, and mental and moral characteristics, of men, will be found to 
be accompanied by a corresponding difference in their physical organiza- 
tion ; because here, too, as in that of their connexion itself, if any one kind 
of organization be adapted to, or be found to accompany, any one class of 
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MENTALITY AS GONNECTED WITH ORGANIZATION. 37 


fhental operations, then is every variety of the latter manifested by means 
of its corresponding variety of the former. Either no relation, or all rela- 
tion. No middle ground exists. 

This adaptation of the mental function to the physical constitution, is as 
beautiful in philosophy ax it is universal in fact. It is also most instruc- 
tive ; for, it enables us to discern the mental manifestation by physiological 
observation. That the character of man should be hidden from his fellow- 
men, was never the design of nature; but, that it should be “known and 
read of all men.” Nor need any be mistaken. Organization is a certain 
index of manifestation. God has made the former observable, and that 
renders the latter cognizable. 

But, how? By what signs? First, by shape. That different configu- 
rations, throughout nature, go along with corresponding kinds of organi- 
zation, and that the former are as the latter, is apparent. Is not the adap- 
tation perfect, between the shape of the lion and his organization? Thus: 
his form is as perfect a model of strength as his muscular organization is a 
practical sample of it—-both, probably, being the best that the world affords. 
Now, his shape being as his organization, and his organization as his men- 
tality, the latter can, of course, be correctly asvertained by an observation of 
the former. The gazelle is a perfect pattern of sprightliness, as well in 
configuration a8 manifestation. His shape furnishes an index of both 
his organization and his mentality. The principle involved in these illus- 
trations, is, clearly, that there exists a law of organization which indicates 
itself through the manifestation. This is both clear reasoning and univer- 
sal fact. 

Again: Whence this never-ending variety in the configuration of men? 
Not only is there a wide difference between the physiognomies of different 
races and nations, but even no two individuals of the same race can be 
found who look exactly alike. Of what use this? What great end does 
it serve in the economy of man’s creation? for, so much pains could not 
have been taken to diversify the size, stature, form, physiognomy, &c., of 
mankind for nought. But what end? Perfection of function, (for certain 
shapes are adapted to certain functions,) and cognizance of that function— 
cognizance of character aswell as of individual idenity. And then the 
self-evident fact that certain shapes are adapted to certain corresponding 
organizations, and these again to their respective mental manifestations, 
establishes our position that certain configurations of body and head accom- 
pany corresponding mental manifestations. 

I say, body and head “because the general outline of both bears a 
strong resemblance to each other. An evenness of characteristic, a harmony, 
pervades the whole man, from the crown of the head to the sole of his foot. 
If one part of the body be long, all parts will be Jong. The limbs long, 








the person tall, the visage spare, and extended lengthwise, &c.; the whole 
man being built upon the long principle. But, if one part be broad, all 
parts will be broad, the person round favored, square built, and stocky, 
And so of other peculiarities of shape. As, by having one bone of an un- 
known animal, the comparative anatomist can decipher the length of every 
bone, and the size of the skeleton, as welfas the mentality of the animal ; so, 
from the shape of any one organ or portion of the body, can the general 
shape of the whole, body be deciphered, and therewith, the general com- 
plexion of the individual in question mentally as well as physically.* 

The question is now fairly before us, waaT physical conditions, shape 
of body and head included, accompany and indicate given mental mani- 
festations? And waar physical changes shall we bring about in ourselves, 
that we may effect given mental results? Physiology, also, with all its 
laws, changes, and conditions, especially as affecting mentality, is also 
spread out for our consideration. Food, its kinds, quantities, prepara- 
tion, and every thing appertaining thereto, sleep, exercise, respiration, cir- 
culation and indeed the whole round of physiological changes and conditions, 
including the physical education of children, comes fairly up for our con- 
sideration. But, as this article is already too protracted to allow our enter- 
ing upon these subjects here, they will be considered in subsequent num- 
bers of this series of articles. Meanwhile, a careful perusal of this article 
is solicited, as well as reflection upon the general doctrines presented, be- 
cause they lie at the basis of all man’s mental relations as connected with, 
or influeneed by, his physiological conditions. 

If any short-sighted or illiberal objector should argue that these doctrines 
tend to materialism, I answer, first: If they do prove materialism, then is 
materialism true, for this relation between organization and mentality, exists, 
and is thrust upon our observation continually. It is not to be annulled by 
the hackneyed cry of infidelity, for it is rue. Iliberalists are warned not 
to accuse phrenological or physiological science with materialism, or infi- 
delity, for, their proving infidelity, does not make them untrue. To accuse 
Phrenology of infidelity is to throw an elastic ball against a rock only to 
have it bound back in the face of him who throws it. Be careful what 
charges you bring lest infidels take you at your word, and say : “ you argue 
that if Phrenology be true, it leads to infidelity. Now it is true, therefore 


* Most readers are doubtless aware, that Phrenologists often predict not only men- 
tal characteristics from the general contour of the scull, but also even the stature, 
complexion, color of hair, and eyes, &c. &c , with a degree of accuracy and minute- 
ness astonishing to those who do not understand either this principle or its applica- 
tion. Norin all probability, can the most gifted in this respect predict a hundredth 
part as much as can be predicted by the application of this law of resemblance be- 
tween one par‘ and all parts, as well as the resemblance of the mental to the physical 
man. Verily, we are just beginning to study nature. 
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on your own showing, is infidelity also true. Secondly: Honest inquirers 
are referred to “Religion, Natural and Revealed,” pp. 115-127, for the true 
aspect of Phrenolegy on materialism, and to other portions for its aspect on 
other doctrines of religion. 





W gRTICLE IL 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PHRENOLOGY; INCLUDING THE ANALYSIS OF THE 
FACULTIES, AND THE LOCATION OF THEIR ORGANS NO. 2. 


Tue Paysico-Percertive range of organs, which constituted the subject 
matter of the preceding number, puts man in relation with matter—giving 
him knowledge and judgment of the characteristics, qualities, fitness of things, 
&c., and are located over and around the eyes—those windows, through 
which we leok out upon the world of things around us. Now, is not the 
location of this group perfectly philosophical, and therefore mest beautiful; 
namely, OVER AND AROUND THE EYES—those very organs by which, mainly, 
we communicate with the external world? Located any where else, they 
could not, as now, communicate with the eyes with a facility and precision 
so wonderful. And, what is more, they are much longer than they are 
broad, and run from the eyebrow backward and inward; thus coming 
nearly together at the points where the optic nerves enter the brain; which 
thus places them in direct relatron with the orgens of vision. 

Their size is best determined from an observation of the form 
and direction of the eye-brows. When they are large, there will be a uni- 
form curvature of the eye-brows in all their parts. But, if some of them 
be large and some small, that portion of eye-brows above the large organs 
will be arched, while the eye-brows will pass horizontally over those por- 
tions beneath which the small ones are located. Many object to Phreno- 
logy on the ground of the difficulty connected with a correct observation 
of the size of those organs. Such, all, will find this ruie simple and correct, 
rendering their observation more easy and certain than that of any of the 
other faculties. This range is large in the accompanying cuts of Herschell 
sad Clay, in both of which this arched appearance is apparent, while the 





Clay. 


eye-brows of Brunell, engineer of Thames tunnell, London, (represented in 
yes the annexed cut,) shows that unevenness of the eye- 
ad brows which indicates a predominence of Size, Or 
der, and Calculation, but a total deficiency of Color 
(28,) which coincides with his character. 






But to the individual location of these organs. 
Inpivipvauity, (No. 24, the telescopic observer in 
the symbolical head, p. 14 of the January number,) 
is that open door through which most of our know- 
ledge of the external world enters the mind. It is 
| the great seer of every thing—that gazmg desire 
Brunell, No 5. which is never satisfied with seeing, and which brings 
within the examination of the external world, all that vast range of external 
objects of which we do or can take any cognizance ; creating, in the mind 
of its possessor, a curiosity, and a desire to see things—to examine natwre— 
proportionate to its size. 

But the specific function of this faculty will be better understood by a 
reference to its adaptation. Things exist. With them, all nature is 
crowded to its utmost capacity. Who can count the sands of the sea 
shore, the leaves of the forest, or even the number of living things with which 
all nature teems? Now, every being and thing, of air, earth or water, has 
an independent existence, an individuality, a personality, of its own. In short, 
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every thing is a thing. To this thingness of things, is this element of man’s 
mind adapted. But for this arrangement of thingness in nature, our world 
and all things therein, would have been one vast nothing. With 
this arrangement in nature, but without this faculty in man adapting him 
thereto, though all nature would be thronged with things, yet to man:they 
would be as though they were not. His eyes would be completely sealed 
to the earth and all that is therein. The larger this organ, therefore, the 
more subject matter does it bring within the range of the other faculties— 
the more things to excite their action. 

How beautiful in this view of its function, is the location of its organ, 
namely: at the root of the nose, at the lower and middle portion of the in- 
tellectual lobe, occupying a*central position in the middle of that semi-circu- 
lar range of organs, which forms the perceptive group. Its action feeds 
them with objects on which their respective powers act, and it sits enthroned 
in their very midst, encircled by them, as a score of listeners gather circu- 
larly around and before an entertaining speaker, and for the same reason, 
namely: that, the interchange of ideas between them may be facilitated 
thereby. Now, it is submitted to any intelligent mind, whether this adapta- 
tion of its location to its function is not inimitably perfect, first, in its being 
partly over and partly between the eyes, by means of which mainly it 
holds communion with the world of things; and, secondly, in its occupy- 
ing the centre of that group of physico-perceptive faculties in connexion 
with which mainly it acts, and which could not operate without it. A 
large development of Individuality causes the eyebrows to become arched 
at their inner termination, and sets them apart, in proportion to their size, 
as seen in cut No. 4, but when this organ is small, besides an indentation 
at the root of the nose, the eyebrows are nearly on a line with each other, 
and terminate inwardly near each other ; as in cut No 5. 

Forw is located partly behind, and partly below, Individuality, and nearly 
between the eyes, though mostly above them, and on the two sides of the 
christa galla, or coxcomb, as it is called—that bone which projects upwards 
into the middle of the fore part of the brain, and on to which the falciform 
process of the dura mater, which separates the two hemispheres of the 
brain from each other, is attached. When large, it sets the eyes wide 
apart, its size being observed by looking the subject full in the face, to 
see whether his eyes are spread, or are set near together. 

Suape is a necessary property of all material things. But for this ar- 
rangement, we could not know each other from our configuration, could 
not know a thing in nature by its looks, and should of course find it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to recognize individuals, animals, or things. The same in- 
convenience would follow if we possessed no faculty of form, even though 
the quality of shape might have appertained to matter. But with this ar- 
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rangement in nature and this faculty in man, we are able to identify per- 
sons and things by their looks, and to know one another by our 
countenances and the general shape of our persons—a most important end 
attained by very simple means. As this organ is exercised by means of 
the eye mainly, its location in so close contact with the optic nerve, is most 
appropriate, and therefore most beautiful. 

Those in whom this organ is large, recognize persons whom they have 
barely seen before, by their looks, physiognomy, &c., as well as animals 
and things; while those in whom it is small, fail to recollect persous and 
things seen but a few times. It is of essential service to artists and me- 


chanists of every kind, as well as to all who have much intercourse with — 


their fellow-men. Directions for its cultivation, as well as for the im- 


provement of all the faculties, will be found in “Education and Self | 


Improvement.” 


Size is located in the angle formed by the root of the nose, and the arch 
over the eyes, (See the large and small apple in the symbolical head.) It, | 


in conjunction with Form and the whole perceptive range, is amply de- 


veloped in the engraving of Herschell, the great Astronomer, and his skill, _ ' 
especially in all his measurements of size, distance, and ecliptics, &e.,de~ 


pended essentially upon the power of the corresponding faculty. Its office 
is to take cognizance of big and little—to measure by the eye, and to give a 
knowledge of volume, magnitude, distance, dimension, diameter, bulk, 
quantity, perpendicularity, roundness, squareness, inclination, angularity, 
length, proportion, &c. It is adapted to the fact in nature that some things 
are /arger than others. When large, it gives intuitive and correct percep- 
tions of this whole range of physical conditions, or what is called a correct 
eye ; and is therefore essential to all who would operate with or upon ma- 
terial things. Its absence of course leaves these mental operations deficient 
in both quickness and correctness. 

When large, it causes the inner parts of the eye-brows to shelve over the 
inner portions of the eyes, as the eaves of a house project beyond its walls, 
as well as makes them come down lower, and project out further, in pro- 
portion to its size. When small, the inner portions of the eye-brows are 
scarcely farther out than the inner corners of the eyes. The way to ascer- 
tain its size, by feeling, is to put the ball ofthe thumb upon the organ, throw- 
ing the fingers upwards towards Benevolence, and if large, the thumb will 
rest upon a protuberance somewhat resembling the rounding side of the half 
of abean. Still, its size can be determined better by its projection over the 
inner corners of the eye, than by touch. 

Wecnr is located externally from size. Let an imaginary line be 
drawn perpendicularly through the middle of the eyes up to the eyebrows, 
and that portion of the brain just internally of this line, isthe organ in 
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question, while Color is located externally to it; giving, when large, a 
general fulness and arching to the eye-brows at this point, but when small, 
allowing the eye-brows over it to retire. 

Its function adapts man to that principle of gravity, attraction, or incli- 
nation, which, while it holds together the atoms that compose all ma- 
terial bodies, also keeps the earth, moon, sun, stars, and whole planetary 
system in their respective spheres, and controls their unerring motion. By 
these same laws is man governed. Hence, without some mental faculty 
that puts him in relation with this arrangement of nature, he could not stand, 
could not move, but would fall and lay where the laws of gravity naturally 
carried him. But this faculty enables him to control his movements when 
resisting these laws—to stand, walk, climb, ride, and preserve his centre of 
gravity even at the mast-head of the rolling and tossing ship. 

When this faculty is small, its possessor cannot look down a precipice, or 
look from off a lofty site or on the water when riding close to it, or upon run- 
ning water, or ride on horseback, &c., without becoming dizzy-headed, or 
having his head swim, as it is called, nor climb &c., without falling, and 
slips and falls easily, because he does not discover the loss of the centre of 
motion, or know how readily to put forth those precise muscular exertions 
required to regain it. 

Cotor, the location of which is given above, adapts man to that never 
ending variety and beauty of shades and hues of color with which Infinite 
Perfection has adorned all nature; enabling him both to perceive and 
hings — judge of colors, as well as to take pleasure therein; his capability and 
pleasure in these being proportionate to the power and activity of this 
element. Its location over the eyes, by the use of which alone we can dis- 
cern colors, is in beautiful keeping with the location of Individuality, Form, 
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icient Size, &c., as adapted to both their general and their specific functions, 
The location of Orper , system, method, arrangement, &c., is equally 
r the philosophical, namely, beneath the eye-brows, over the outer corners of the 
valls, © _— eyes, just where the superciliary ridge—that bony projection that comes 
pro- arching down from the upper portion of the temples, on which the temporal 
Sare _—s muscle fastens—unites with the transverse arch of the eye-brows. (See 29, 
scer- the emblem of the old woman putting her house in order, in the symbolical 
Trow- head, on p. 14,) though it is there located rather too far outwardly. The 
will | _—_ greater the angularity and projection of the eye-brow seen at this point, the 
half greater the developement of this organ, except that due allowance must be 
r the made for a predominance or deficiency of bone and muscle in the system, 
which renders both the superciliary ridge and the bony arch over the eyes, 
e be larger at their junction than when the bones are smaller, and thereby in- 
ows, creases their projection.* 
in in 


* The prominence of the superciliary ridge, like that of the spinous process below Phi- 
loprogenitiveness, mentioned in this series of articles, in Vol. VI., indicates a proportion- 
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When this organ 1s small, any thing is left any where. There is no — 
place for things, and nothing is ever in place. Confusion and disorder — 
characterize business, opinions, and conduct. It is amply developed in the — 
engraving of Herschell. Also very marked in those of Washington, and — 


Franklin, inserted in Vol. VI. 


Catcuxation is located at the outer portion of this row of organs over © 
the eyes. Its size may be known by an observation of the way the outer © 
ends of the eye-brows terminate ; for, if it be large, they are elongated and ~ 
bent outwards, terminating whilst running backwards towards the ears, ~ 
(see Herschell’s, 30;) but if small, the eye-brows extend but little beyond © 


the outer corners of the eyes. 


Its function is counting, adding, subtracting, multiplying, dividing, rec- — 
koning, &c., in the head. Mental arithmetic, is the power imparted there- © 
by, while the mere mechanical or artificial process of calculating by means © 
of arithmetical rules, depends in part on the other faculties. Its adaptation © 
is, to the fact that every thing in nature is one, or one of many; that is, ~ 
possesses the inherent quality of nwmeration ; so that it cannot be, without i 
being a one, either by itself, or among other things taken collectively. If ~ 


this quality had not appertained to matter, there would have been no differ- 
ence between one and many—all the present relations of numbers, all 
numerical conditions and conceptions, having no existence. Or, if this quality 
had appertained to things, but the faculty in question had not been created 
in man, though these numerical relations would have existed as now, yet 


to man they would have been a dead letter. He could have perceived no 


difference between one dollar, and millions of dollars—could never have 


counted any thing, or perceived any difference between one and many. — 


Of course, all pecuniary transactions, all interchange of property, all sta- 


tistical knowledge, would have had no piaee in the conceptions of the — 


mind of man, in which event life itself would have been unworthy of a 
wish. 

The case of the idiotic, but calculating negro, described in the last num- 
ber, will serve to illustrate the kind of talent imparted by this faculty, as 
will also the calculating powers of Zera Colborn, and others of like capa- 
bilities, while those in whom it is small, are slow and incorrect in mental 
arithmetic ; obliged to rely on slate and pencil reckonings, and incapable 
of grasping any of the relations of numbers. The editor has seen 
those who could form no idea of numbers higher than nine, not even so as 
to count ten, and has heard of similar deficiencies in others. 


ate development of bone and muscle, and of course of physical strength, and easy 
power of motion in walking, laboring, &c., because, the stronger and larger the muscles, 
the larger these projections on the bones to which they attach themselves, and therefore 
the more prominent this long ridge to which the muscle with which we masticate our food 
is attached. Sometimes, however, it becomes proportionably larger than the others from 
being used more. 











vis no -—-—» Locarrry the last of the physico-perceptive group, is located over Size, 
sorder and Weight, the organ represented in the emblematical head by the sign- 





in the _post, the traveller, and the village. Its direction is upward and backward 
n,and _—from size towards mirthfulness. Its function gives us our idea of space, 
and all our knowledge of place, position, &c. Thingsexist. But nothing 
‘s over can be, without being somewhere. Place is as inherent a property of bodies 
, outer as shape, or magnitude, or any other property ; and all because the idea or 
ed and | quality of space exists as adapted to things, so that every thing must have 
e ears, its whereabouts. Nor can two bodies occupy the same space ata time. In 
veyond > other words; Locaurty is a necessary property of all bodies, and man pos- 
"  sesses the element of taking cognizance of places and remembering where 
g, Tec- in the fields of space he saw things. Geography in the largest use of the 
| there- term—the position, both absolute and relative, of all things on and 
means in the earth—as well as the position of the heavenly bodies relatively to 
ptation each other, together with every thing of this nature—comes under this 
that is, faculty. Those in whom it is large, remember the looks of roads, scenery, 
vithout &c.; where on the page given ideas are located ; and where they saw things ; 
ly. If ean find their way readily; love to travel; rarely get lost &c, Those 
, differ- in whom it is small, lose the points of the compass, cannot keep direction, 
ers, all find their way with difficulty, and forget places, position, &c. 
quality The location of this organ directly above Size and Weight, as well as 
created adjoining them, is in perfect keeping with that philosophical beauty which 
ow, yet we have seen to characterize the location of all the organs; because it is 
ved no | he combined action of the two elements of Size which appertains to dis- 


r have ‘ tance, and of Weight which appertains to motion, that governs position, to 
many. — which Locality is adapted. It is philosophical, therefore, that these three 
all sta- * organs that work together so intimately, should be located together. 


~ 





of the = Let us look at one other point before closing; namely, the harmony 
y of a : existing between Phrenology and Natural Philosophy. If both be true, 

the God of the one is also the Author of the other ; so that a perfect har- 
¢ noe 4 mony must be found to exist betweenthem. And, vice versa, in case this 


ulty, as harmony does exist, the truth of Phrenology is established thereby, because 
; it is found to coincide with nature. What, then, are the facts? Why, that 


aaait for every one of the inherent properties of matter as pointed out by Natural 
capable Philosophy, we find a faculty and organ in Phrenology. Thus, in turning 
. ee to works on Natural Philosophy, we find the following inherent proper- 
awit ties of bodies to be enumerated ; namely: Divisibility, Magnitude, Con- 
) figuration, Attraction, Cohesion, and Impenetrability.  Divisibility 

consists in the fact that a body can be divided and subdivided ad 
nd. easy infinitum, and corresponds substantially with the phrenological element of 
muscles, Individuality or Personality as explained above. Magnitude consists in 
power _ _ bulk, and is analogous to the Phrenological element of Size. Configura- 
our 


tapos 4 tion is defined to mean shape, and of course has specific reference to the 
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phrenological element of Form, which takes cognizance of shape. Gravi | 
tation, Attraction, and Cohesion, refer to the great principle of the inclina- — 


tion of matter to matter, as designated by Phrenology under the general — 


head of Weight. Impenetrability has reference to the fact that one body 


cannot be where another body is ; which of course involves the phrenolo- 3 
gical principle of space, as described under Locality. Thus it is, that as ~ 
far as Natural Philosophy goes, Phrenology goes with her; the latter © 


pointing out a primary mental faculty adapted to every element of matter ~ 


as pointed out by the former, and that too, though the mental faculties of 


the latter were discovered independently of the former, and without the least — 


reference thereto. Still, come to put the two in apposition to each other, behold | 


how wonderful a coincidence is found to exist between them. Could this 


have been the case if Phrenology were mere gammon—a freak of human ~ 


fancy? Is not the Contriver of the one, also the Author of the other? In | 


short, does not this coincidence between the two, go far to demonstrate the % 


truth of phrenological science ? 

Again: Phrenology points out glaring omissions, not in Natural Philo- 
sophy herself, but in our imperfect systems of it. Thus, number is as uni- 
formly and as necessarily a property of all material bodies, (as well as of 


some that are immaterial,) as are Configuration and Magnitude ; for nothing © 


can exist without being a one, or one of many ; that is, without possessing 
the property of numeration, any more than without that of Size, or Shape. 
To be perfect, therefore, Natural Philosophy must enlarge her vocabulary 
of the inherent properties of matter, so as to embrace numeration also. So, 


too, Color appertains to all bodies, and should also be included in Natural © 


Philosophy. She tacitly recognises it, in her attempts to describe it, yet has 


not admitted into her nomenclature of elements all the elements she attempts 


to describe—an omission of which érue philosophy is never guilty. But, 


so great is the prejudice against Phrenology among many book worms, that ~ 


these proposed additions will knock for admission into the pale of Natural 
Philosophy perhaps as long as the Baconian System itself, with all its 
claims on every reflecting mind, knocked in vain for admission into the 
learned institutions of Europe. To their shame be it spoken, that our 
literary savans have been the very last to acknowledge the truth of Astro- 
nomy, of Circulation, and of every new discovery made in science. Taught 
by this fact, will not the common people learn never more to pin their be- 
lief on the sleeves of learned prejudice, but to examine for themselves—to 
sit down under their own vines and fig-trees ? 

One remark more. The present divisions of study into that of Chem- 
istry, Natural History, Natural Philosophy, Mathematics, Geology, Geom- 
etry, Mineralogy, Conchology, Anatomy, Physiology, Phrenology, Mag- 
netism, &c., by means of which nature is now studied, are soon to pass 
away forever; or rather, to be merged in one. Each study is so intimately 
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‘related to all the others, that neither can be prosecuted profitably alone, but 
only in conjunction with that of universal nature. Some of you, readers, 
will live to see the prediction here made, verified. Meanwhile, let me ex- 
ort all to pursue with all diligence the study of universal nature and eape- 
cially the department of Anthropology. 





‘W ARTICLE III. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE ; ITS FUNCTIONS, AND THEIR RATIONALE, OR CAUSES, 
AS DEVELOPED BY PHRENOLOGY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND MAGNETISM. NO. 2. 


The following, transferred to our columns from the last volume of the 
Edinburgh Phrenological Journal, does something towards explaining the 
Philosophy of the joint action of our mental and physical organs—a sub- 
ject vast beyond all-conception, and beautiful beyond all description, but 
of which we yet know almost nothing. Though I do not endorse all con- 
tained in this quotation, yet I especially recommend the consideration of the 
philosophy involved in this connexion of all parts of the body and brain 
with each other, and the vital phenomena dependent thereon, to every in- 
quirer after the rationale, or the philosophy, of life. 

The portion of the article preceding that here quoted, gives Mr. Braid’s 
theory, along with much additional theorising, and some excellent sugges- 
tions, yet, as we cannot find room for the whole article, we quote its pith 
and drift. The balance may be quoted when we can find space for it. 
Edit. Am. Phren. Journal. 


From the Edinburgh Phrenological Journal. 


“ Having thus briefly described what I saw of the hypnotic state itself, I 
beg now to add what I shall call, for distinction, the phreno-hypnotic 
phenomena which I witnessed ; in other words, the excitement of mental 
manifestations by the operator. In this field Mr. Braid has made another 
discovery, quite as striking as that of tracing the commencement, if not the 
cause, of the hypnotic sleep to the motor nerves and muscles of the eyes. 
He has observed that, in the exalted hypnotic sleep, certain of the mental 
faculties can be called into manifestation, by touching, or, as he calls it, 
titillating, other ns of the body besides the head. Founding on the 
known fact that the trunk and limbs, as well as the face, pathognomically 
express the various feelings, Mr. Braid thought that the operation might be 
reversed, and the emotions be excited by stimulating the parts of the body 
which appear to respond to them; in other words, that, as the cord must 
have two ends, one in the brain, and the other in the corporeal muscles— 
the foundation of what Sir Charles Bell calls the anatomy of expression— 
stimulus applied to either end would produce the same e hat I may 
not misstate Mr. Braid’s views, I will again quote from his recent essay, 
which, of course, sets forth his latest and most matured experience. 











“¢ The idea occurred to me, that, by titillating certain combinations of 
nerves, and thus exciting into activity certain combinations of muscles, by 


a sort of inversion of the ordinary sequence, we might thus, through mus 


eular action, suggest to the mind the idea which ordinaril and 


excited the muscular action. This, then, would be a mere inversion of the ~ 
ordinary sequence, the attitude and muscular expression of our own aa : 


suggesting the idea to our own minds, just as the effect is produced throu 


the eyes by looking at any one pantomimically expressing any given pas 
sion or emotion. It is long since it was observed, that any one, in the © 
waking state, while assuming and endeavoring to maintain the attitude of — 


expression of any passion or emotion, will soon experience a correspondi 


condition of mind engendered thereby. By a series of experiments, this 
theoretical view seems to he borne out; as I have found that stimulating © 


into activity any class of muscles, ener in the head, trunk, or extremities, 
gual) wom ers the ideas with which they are ordinarily associated in 
e 


ng condition. Thus, putting a = or pencil into the hand excites 
the desire to write or draw ; moving the fing 


of devotion ; clenching the fist, the idea of fighting ; stimulating the mus 


cles of the back, pride and firmness; and so on. This, however, is best — 
illustrated by experiment, and I shall now — to do so, and have no _ 


doubt of enabling you readily to comprehen 


soatiog yous the subject in this way, in the 
course of a few minutes. 


“Mr. Braid having now finished his paper, stated that an experiment 


would illustrate the matter so much more readily, that he should, no doubt, 
make his views on the latter part of his subject be comprehended in a few 
minutes. He then directed a young lady, who was present for the pur- 
pose, to hypnotise herself; which she did very remy - by holding up and 
ooking at one finger. It was necessary to explain, he 


ly a tendency to contract, or any point touch 
ency 


having approached each other (apparently accidentally), the position of 
them seemed to have given the patient the idea of devotion, and she slow- 
ly and gracefully sank upon her knees. Though this was nov intended, 
it seemed to give much satisfaction, as illustrating the impression Mr. 
Braid had been seeking to convey in his paper. The muscles of the in. 
terior of the arm being touched, caused a clasping of the hands, and the 
tient seized hold off the operator’s handkerchief: the back of the arm 
ing touched, an opposite tendency was displayed, and the patient seemed 
disposed to restore. A point in the interior of the shoulder being touched, 
which naturally caused the patient to elevate the arm and bring it forwards, 
she immediately evinced a disposition to lean against the operator. Touch- 
ing the posterior and top parts of the shoulder on the opposite or left side 
of the patient, she opened her hand, evincing a disposition on that side, to 
rd the operator from some imaginary assailant. The opposite feelings 

us brought into action by touching different muscles, Mr. Braid said, had 
not their origin in a wish to be friendly merely ; and in proof of this, he 
placed the patient on the other side of him, when she leaned with her right 


said, that, at a cer- © 
tain stage of sensation, the muscles subjacent to any point titillated instant- — 
ed the patient had a ten- ~ 

lean against ; and the tendency to self-balancing, so remarkable in — 
somnambulic patients, called into action certain associated combinations of — 
muscles ; and that this action created the idea in the mind of the patient. — 
He then commenced his experiments. On his touching the muscles of the ~ 
back, the patient arose and assumed an air of self-importance. The hands — 


& 


ers or hand, as if sewing, gives 
the idea of sewing ; approximating the palms of the hands gives the idea — 
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arm against the chairman, rig his arm, and when Mr. Braid ap- 
proached her on the other side, she struck at him. The points of contact 
were reversed, and the patient clasped the operator, and evinced a disposi- 
tion to use the opposite arm in defending him against the chairman. A 
touch on the middle of the chest, caused a stooping tendency in the patient, 
a distressed state of the respiration, and a strong emotion of compassion ; 
and the patient laid hold of some of her own clothes, as if to give them to 
some distressed object. The next point of contact was behind the shoul- 
ders, and the patient’s feelings seemed instantly reversed ; a feeling of 
selfishness seemed to be predominant, atcompanied with manifestations of 
self-consequence. Various points of the head were touched, and the ope- 
rator’s finger’ being placed at the top of the head, the patient assumed an 
appearance of great firmness. A part of the head a little more backward 
being touched, the patient’s head was thrown more backwards, and the 
countenance displayed the appearance of great self-importance. Points 
more laterally situated being touched, vanity and self-admiration were ma- 
nifested. On a point of the head a little anterior to the centre being 
touched, the patient sank down on her knees in a solemn devotional man- 
ner ; and combining this touch with one little more laterally, a more ani- 
mated appearance was given to the countenance, and the patient unclasped 
her hands and tossed them about, as in an aniinated state of devotion. 
The first point of contact being combined with one more laterally situated, 
an appearance of extreme ecstacy was produced. After exhibiting many 
others of these phenomena, which seemed to bear out very fully, and to the 
satisfaction of the audience, the theory which he had propounded, Mr. 
Braid remarked, that he considered no experiments which had yet been 
made of this kind had either proved or disproved the doctrine of Phrenolo- 
gy, which had as yet been left in much the same state as it was found by 
em.” 

I can bear testimony to the truth of the above results; for I saw the sti- 
mulants tried, not on one, but on several subjects of both sexes. I was al- 
lowed to try the experiment myself, and received blows or caresses, as I 
stimulated the outside or the inside of the arms; nay, was encircled adhe- 
sively with one arm which I had touched on the inside, while the other, 
touched on the outside, struck out at any one near on that side; and, on 
changing my place with another person, that person was caressed and I 
most impartially beaten. This singular proof of the duplicity of all the or- 


 gans and functions of the muscular frame, as well as of the brain, has been 


observed by others; especially by Dr. Elliotson, in one of whose patients I 
saw it realized by the most distinct antagonist-action, as in Mr. Braid’s sub- 
jects. I would here remark, that wgat I saw was confined to effects or 
results. I did not see the cause of these responses ; and must not forget to 
say, in imputing them to association of certain ideas or feelings with certain 
muscular movements, Mr. Braid has only assumed, not proved, the modus 
operandi. The anatomy of expression which he adopts, is more tangible 
than association ; and that is certainly by nervous communication. 

With one conclusion to which Mr. Braid comes, I cannot, after the most 
careful consideration, agree; namely, that Hypnotism, or what is the same 
thing, Mesmerism, has done nothing in the way of confirming the organ- 
olv of Phrenology. I cannot part with so direct and powerful an aid to 
the science, so slightiy, I would almost say indifferently, as Mr. Braid has 
done in the last five lines of the extract above quoted. My difference from 
Mr. Braid is on the tollowing grounds: - 
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First, All the felines whose manifestations he called forth by muscular 
titillation, were those which Phrenology has distinguished as primitive by 
the size of the organs in the brain. I saw Self-Esteem, Veneration, Bene- ~ 
volence, Adhesiveness, Combativeness, Destructiveness, Secretiveness, and 
Acquisitiveness, successively, in marked manifestation under the muscular 


: 
et 
; 


rocess. 
; Secondly, The same faculties were brought out by touching the head © 
over their recognized organs in the brain, and, as I can bear witness, con- © 
siderably more unequivocally and distinctively. 

Thirdly, I cannot see why the fact that the manifestations instantly obey © 
the direct touch over their organs in the brain should in the least be weak- © 
ened, because, inversely, the brain may be excited by touching the muscles _ 
of expression. Mr. Braid does not aver that the muscles are the seats of 
the emotions. The brain must be concerned even in this reverse indirect ~ 
appeal to it. Ifso, what has Mr. Braid done, but most ingeniously con- | 
firmed the pathognomy of Phrenology ; discovered muscular regions which | 
respond pathognomically to the organs of the brain, and to which, on his 
own showing, the brain responds? Has he not thus materially added to | 
the proofs of Phrenology, instead of merely leaving them as they were? =| 

ourthly, Not only were the responses, to my observation, more precise, 
when the head was touched in the situations of the cerebral organs of the © 
eight feelings enumerated, but these eight were apparently all the feelings © 
that Mr. Braid could excite muscularly. Others, however, were called forth 
when their organs in the brain were touched, and invariably in the recog- 
nised localities. For example, the repulsiveness of Self-esteem was roused 
by touching the back on the spine, immediately below the shoulder-blades ; 
and the feeling was also excited by touching the situation of its recognised 
organ in the head. But the coquettish manner of Love of Approbation 
could by no muscular touch that was tried be called forth; yet it instantly | 
appeared when the organ on each side of Self-esteem in the head was ap- © 
pealed to. In one. lady’s case, I secretly concerted with Mr. Braid, that, ,/ 
when I said “ centre,” he should touch Self-esteem, and “ sides,” Love of © 
Approbation, both on the head. This he alternated a dozen of times, with © 
the most amusing change, from hauteur to vanity, that a phrenologist could © 
have wished to see. Tune, Time, Color, Ideality, Caution, were not called ~ 
forth by the muscular, but could be by the cerebral appeal. Now, even ~ 
supposing that precise localities in the muscular frame shall in process of ~ 
time be discovered, to the stimulating of which each and all of these feel- 
ings shall respond, still, as the feelings ultimately vibrate in the brain, 
where this takes place must be in the very localities ascertained by Phreno- 
logy, seeing that at that end of the cord, so to speak, the response is une- 
quivocal ; each kind of response b@ing limited to the bounds of its own 
previously ascertained organ. 

To my mind, the organology of Phrenology receives much confirmation 
if by touching over the previously observed organs the manifestations are 
brought out; although it may he also true that the same manifestations can 
be brought out by touching other parts of the body. We do not question 
the localization of its proper propensity in the cerebellum, because its spe- 
cific feeling can be excited in other localities. Neither is the evidence 
weakened by the fact, of which I saw several proofs in Mr. Braid’s hands, ~ 
that the ideas conveyed in words will rouse the feelings to a very great dee — 
gree in the different organs. We know that this is true in the waking © 
state ; hence the danger of corrupting books or conversation. I saw differ. 
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ent sy phy ways, be it marked, the primitive faculties of Phrenology— 
cailed forth in Mr. Braid’s subjects, who es beyond ell doubt deeply 
hyynotic at the time. When he whistled a waltz, a lady in the sleep began 
to nove in waltz measure with uncommon ; when he sung, she sung; 
and, stimulated by his words, she made a fierce attack upon me to rob me, 
atten.pting to plunder my pockets, and possessing herself of something be- 
longivg to me—which, by an appeal, still in words, to her Conscientious- 
ness aid Shame, she was made to restore, with a flood of tears. I shall 
never furget that lady ; she was in a superior rank in life, residing some 
miles ou. of Manchester; and I was introduced to her and her family by 
Mr. Braid, who paid her a non-professional visit, in the hope that she 
would consunt to be hypnotised for my gratification. She most cheerfully 
and obligingly complied. Naturally a beautiful and elegant young woman, 
her movements and attitudes, in the exaltation of the hypnotic sleep, ex- 
ceeded in gracefulness and expressive power, anything I ever witnessed in 
the most accomplished displays of the stage. I was before aware, for I had 
seen several ins‘ances in Edinburgh and London, and one in Mr. Braid’s 
own hands, that very ordinary looking persons can be rendered beautiful, 
and always graceful, in the nervous sleep—proving how much beauty de- 
pends upon expression ; but the case now described presented a series of 
studies for the scalptor, painter, or actor, of the most exquisite kind. This 
young lady expressed no feeling that is not recognised by Phrenology, 
whether ail by touching the organs on the head, or the muscles, or by 
calling up the ides by words; and when precison in manifestation was 
wanted, recourse was always had to the brain direct. One example I re- 
eal. As she joined her palms and sank gracefully on her knees, in answer 
to the muscular appeal to Veneration immediately under the breast-bone 
or sternum, the ingredient of rapturous ecstacy was added to her expression 
—and how? by touching the organs of Hope, Ideality, and Wonder, on 
the head. The attrude and expression became heavenly. In an i 

a touch on the spine roused her from her knees, and changed her whole 
demeanor to a strut of proud defiance. Another was given to the organ 
of Love of Approbation, on the head, when she bowed and moved her 
hands from side to side with an air of coquetry, with “ nods, and becks, and 
wreathed smiles,” from which the greatest adept in genteel comedy might 
have taken a lesson. The waltz easily followed when music was given her, 
and her dancing movements were perfect. 

One observation made by Mr. Braid, if true, would, I freely admit, up- 
set all my above arguments for Phreno-Hypnotism, namely, that in the 
third or rigid and torpid stage of Hypnotism, the manifestations are reversed 
—the lower organs bringing ofthe higher manifestations, and vice versa. 
This is vastly too important to be lightly averred. We must see a hun- 
dred unequivocal instances of it, before we can subscribe to it. Now, I did 
not see one ; and when it is recollected that the third stage is a stage of 
torpor, I should rather expect that no manifestations can be brought out in 
that stage at all. Nothing perplexed me more than this thesis of Mr. 
Braid’s, and Lam not sure that I understand it yet. Experiments, “ decies, 


|” deciesque, repetita,” are called for on this by far the boldest of Mr. Braid’s 


' 
‘ 


propositions, and the greatest of his discoveries, if discovered it shall be, 
which, with great deference to him, I cannot imagine it ever will. On his 
own theory of suggesting ideas or feelings by stimulating certain muscles, 
the notion of inversion seems an absolute inconsistency. 

I have to repeat my great obligations to Mr. Braid for much pleasure, and 
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no small instruction. I witnessed some gratifying applications of Hypoé 
tism to disease, saw marked improvement, and conversed with 
cured patients, who described to me their interesting experience. But into ~ 
that branch of the subject, as not suited for your Journal, I will not enter! 


I am yours, &c., 


Northumberland street, Edinburgh, 
lst June, 1844. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


PHRENOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS AND CHARACTER OF A FEMALE THIEF, REFER- | 
f RED TO IN OUR JANUARY NUMBRR. 


be reco 


Domestic Propensities. 
Amativeness, - : ° 


Philoprogenitiveness, - 5to6 
Adhesiveness, - - a 
Inhabitiveness, - - 5 
Concentrativeness, - - 3 
Animal Propensities. 
Combativeness, - - 6to7 
Destructiveness,- - - 6 
Alimentiveness, - - 6 
Acquisitiveness,- - - 6 
Secretiveness, - - 6to7 
Selfish Sentiments. 
Cautiousness, - - - 6 
Approbativeness, - - 6 
Self-esteem, a. - 6 
Firmness, - - - - 6 
Moral Sentiments. 
Conscientiousness, : - 3 
Hope, - - - -607 
Marvellessness,; - - - 2 
Veneration, - ° z 2 
Benevolence, mint. ae 


Now, from the above organization, no Phrenologist can fail to discover 
of her character is sel 


at once that the general dri 


As “facts are always welcome to the columns of the Journal,” and 
cts are the stepping stone to truth, and the foundation of all science, 
writer takes pleasure in furnishing the Phrenological and Physiologi 
developments of the woman referred to in the January No. of Vol. vii. 
1845 ; together with some prominent features of her history, which wil 
ized and corroborated by all who know her. 

Her head is large for a woman, and the sizes of her Phrenological or 
gans, as developed in a scale graduated from 1 to 7, are as follows, vi 
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Viz: 


Semi-Intellectual Sentiments. 
Constructiveness, - - 
Ideality, ee 
Sublimity, ot- m@ Ixy 
Imitation, - - : 
Mirthfulness, - - - 

Perceptive Faculties. 
Individuality, a 0% 
yom, - «+ -« 
Size, - : - - 
Weight, - wr em 
Color, : - - 
Calculation, : - 
Locality, - “| 
Eventuality, - - 
Time. - 
Language, - - - 5 to 

eflective Faculties, 
Causality, - - - 
Comparison, - ° . 
Agreeableness, - 
Human Nature, : 
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I examined her head in March, 1844, and had never seen her previous 

» to that time, nor did I know who she was. The description was much as 
follows: “ You have a strong and active organization, and are capable of. 
great physical endurance. You are noted for your determination and per- 
severance, cannot endure confinement, nor live without some active em- | 
ployment, and a great amount of exercise in the open air. You are fond | 
of money-making—are industrious, and frugal, and do not scruple to em- 
ploy dishonest means to further your pecuniary interests. You lay good 
plans, are capable of adapting means to ends well—area good judge of 
property, and calculated to buy and sell to advantage ; and withal, are very 
shrewd and calculating, and know howto employ tact, and will equivocate | 
and falsify. You are a strong friend and a bitter enemy—will do any thin 
for a person in distress, yet have a passionate and violent temper, and wi 
backbite and otherwise injure your best friends in the heat of passion. 

' You have high hopes—-are buoyant, cheerful, and full of humor. You 
~ are calculated for hardy efforts, and should have been a man ; for, you have 
~ many truly masculine qualities, and are coarse and Yo in your expres- 





“” 


ind, as}, sions, and decidedly wanting in that refinement of feeling and sentiment, 
ce, th ed and that modest and virtuous deportment that characterize your sex. 
logical Having finished the description she said she “did not know before that a 
ol. vii, Phrenologist could tell her all she had ever done in her life.” I told her | 
sh will | ¥ feared she would never reach heaven if she did not alter her course, set 


| about cultivating her moral organs, and restraining her evil propensities. | 
cal or) She replied, she “calculated to get to heaven with all her dumps just as | 


viz: they were.” Thus manifesting no peniter.ce for her conduct, and ae J 
an entire want of Conscientiousness, which is the case in her head. 


* 


Her head being a strong and marked one, [ afterwards made particula 
inquiries in reference to her character, which was found to harmonize most 
perfectly with her phrenological developments, and also with the descriptio 
» Thad given her. She lives in Greene Co. N.Y., and is notorious through- 
> outall that region for her cunning, duplicity, acquisitive spirit, want of 
moral princi le, her perverse disposition, and her masculine energy of 
character. For some years she was keeper of a toll-gate on the Catskill | 
turnpike, and having some words of dispute with a traveller in regard to/ 
toll, she became angered, drew a knife and stabbed him in the thigh,| 
causing the blood to run so freely that he was obliged to repair immedi-| 

utely to a surgeon, (large Comb. and Dest.) Three times she has been in 
_ States’ Prison for stealing horses and cattle. (Large Acquis. and Sec. and 
~ small Consc.) It is also said of her that she will equivocate and faisify 
even when the iruth would answer just as good a purpose, and for the 
_ pleasure she takes therein. (Large Secret. and Small Conscien.) She has 

also two or three illegitimate children. (Very large Amat. small mo 
organs and moderate ideality.) 


ss 
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_ In point of physiology, she is small in stature, yet has a compact and 
| dense physical organization. She has a yan yates of the Vital Tem- 
 perament, usually connected with the selfish and sensual—the strong motive, 
_ anda good degree of the mental—just the organization for action and 
2 physical endurance. The day I saw her she had walked through mud, 
snow, and water, from Delhi, over the CatskillMountains, to South Cairo. a 
distance of 40 miles, sometime before night. It was a raw day in March, 
and the travelling was so bad that it was with difficulty that even horses 
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erat walloW through the mire. Some years since, she dressed herself in| — 
men’s clothing and drove stage for three years, without being known—aj — 
line of conduct entirely harmonizing with her coarse and enduring or) — 
ganization and large Secretiveness. H 
Indeed, so completely did she conceal her real character, that those who 4 
were best acquainted with her knew not who she was. She was generally ~ 
jocose and lively, mingled freely with her bar-room associates, and was the — 
life of the company. 4 

It is also said of her that she is very excitable in her anger, and when ~ 
| aroused, is very boisterous and forcible ; (Comb. and Dest. and an excitable — 
| Temp.) that “she is very talkative, shrewd in bargaining, and generally ~ 















feathers her own nest ;” (large Secret. Lang. Acquis. and small veep 
that she is “stirring and active, always found going through thick and — 
thin, and attending to her business equally as well out of doors as in the | 
| house.” {The shrill and harsh tones of her voice also evince the coarse | 
Cand animal im a remarkable degree. (Large Comb. and Dest. ; small moral 
organs, moderate Ideal. and an animal Temperament.) She is the owner” 
of a small place near Catskill, and another in Delhi, which she has ac- 
quired through her own industry. She walks frequently from one to the 
other, to plant and cultivate her grounds, give directions &c. (Large share ~ 
of muscle for a woman, great action and energy, and large Acquis.) The” 
first offence for which she was committed, was stealing a horse from her) 
father-in-law. She was disguised in men’s apparel at the time of the theft.) 
At her trial she accused a man by the name of R. W. as being an accompli 
and so adroitly did she employ her cunning and tact, on this occasion, a 
so firmly did she maintain the charge, that he came well nigh being in 
carcerated with her, though he was entirely innocent of the deed. 








Let sceptics observe the strict comcidence of development and outward — 
ifestation of character in this case, and then say, (if they can,) in the face ~ 
/of demonstration, Phrenology is not true. Also, let inquirers after truth” 
| first learn the location of the phrenological organs, and the legitimate func ~ 
tion of each, and then compare the cranial developments with known ~ 
traits of character, and they will be unable to resist the evidence thu ~ 
brought to their mind. It is ungenerous and illiberal to condemn any 
science without investigating its claims to truth, and those who now refuse — 
to admit Phrenology, occupying as it does, so proud a height im the scale ~ 
of science, are as egregiously stubborn and ignorant as the man who re 
fused to look through Gallileo’s telescope for fear he should see the dit 
coveries that eminent astronomer had made. Moreover, we should alway — 
pursue our inquiries through the telescope of observation, and thus descry 
the facts in the case. Metaphysicians have always differed in theory be 
cause they have not had correct data, on which to rest their conclusions 
and because their mental organizations were different ; and have eagth on. 
arrived at conclusions varying according to the difference of their mentl _ 
constitutions. The truth is, that mind in all its varying phases of ny 
emotion, or feeling, is dependent upon organization, and the attention d 
mankind must be directed to this primary condition of our nature, in orde’ 
iy to arrive at the true philosophy of mind. Nor is there any other pois” 
where we may successfully and effectually begin to cultivate and reform 
if mankind. Nor was there ever a richer field of study, intellectual c 
| . ° : 
or moral improvement, presented for the contemplation of mortals. How 
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truly the Phrenologist can adopt the beautiful sentimeut of Akenside when 
he exclai 





“ Thus the men " 
Whom Nature's Works instruct, with God hi 
Hold converse; grow familiar, day by day, 


\ 
mself 
With his conceptions ; act upon his plan ; a 
And form to his, the relish of their souls.” 


fh \ 
l— ARTICLE V. 


THE LAW OF LOVE A rar MoRE EFFECTUAL PREVENTIVE OF CRIME THAN PUNE 
TIVE MEASURES, CAPITAL PUNISHMENT INCLUDED. NO. 1. 





Tuat every violation of the laws of our being should be punished, is 
self-evident from the fact that it is punished, the Author of nature havin 
instituted such punishment as the natural and necessary consequence 0 
every such violation. The end sought, the end adapted to be attained, by 
such punishment, is neither the gratification of a vindictive spirit on the 
part of the Almighty, nor human suffering as an end ; but, simply, solely, 
the reformation of the sinner. Not a pain does the violation of these laws 
occasion, but is calculated, in and of itself, to prevent farther transgression ; 
for, man being so constituted as instinctively to shrink from pain, and the 
violation of every law of nature being necessarily accompanied by pain, 
man is constituted to avoid that violation of law from which alone all pain 
~roceeds. Hence, the only legitimate office of pain is to prevent sin. Nor 
should punishment ever be inflicted except in order to reform the sinner. 

po om preliminary remark: For reasons best known to herself, though, 

obably, that all may be punished in exact proportion to their sins, nature 
kindly taken this whole matter of punishment into her own hands. 
She has provided that in and by the very act of transgression, should the 
punishment consist. I is not possible for any one to be punished one whit 
too little, or one item too much. But the punishment is meted out in as 
exact proportion to the crime as the God of justice can measure it. Nor 
is their any rescue, any escape. Would to heaven that men but understood 
this law, thet they suffer in exact proportion to their sins, and enjoy in the 
precise ratio of their virtues.* 

Is it then necessary for us to add to that punishment of sin instituted by 
nature? (Diminish shesdhoem we cannot.) By so doing, do we not accuse 
her (not, perhaps, in words, but, what is yet far worse, in deed,) of not 
punishing sufficiently, or of not punishing in the best manner? Just as 
though we, puny mortals, could administer punishment better than the God 
of nature! As though he did not punish enough! As though we could 
supply his short-sighted omissions ! 

0; all attempt at artificial punishment, only adds sin ¢o sin. It only 
makes worse all affected by it. Its very nature is, to rouse those evil pas- 





* That children suffer for the sins of their ts, and that we are all more or less 

erers, in consequence of the sins of our fellow-men, is not overlooked in this general 

statement of the principle which governs punishment; but reference is had tc law 
involved, not its modifications or exceptiuns. 
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sions which require to be subdued. It is a law of mind, that we hate what- 
ever gives us pain. We cannot but feel an aversion, therefore, to whatever 
inflicts the punishment. Hence, those who are punished by | in its 
corporate capacity, come, by a law of mind, to hate that society. Punish- 
ment renders those punished misanthropic—haters of all mankind. And, 
except where this feeling of hatred is lest down by strong moral senti- 
ments, it generates revenge. Especially is this the case with those who 
have sufficient animal propensity to render them criminals in the start. 

Nor is this theory, merely. It is fact, attested by the concurrent testi- 
mony of nearly every punished criminal. A term in prison steels them 
against society, and, though it may make them more eareful lest they again 
get caught, yet it always renders them more hardened and hopeless. It is 
the nature of all artificial punishment to do so. It makes its sufferer feel 
as thongh he was wronged and abused. “More especially severe treatment 
in prison. It is a law of mind that it should. It appeals, not to the moral 
sentiments, but only to the sentiment of physical fear, which does not check 
the sinful propensity itself, but only makes them seek to steal in the dark, 
lest they get caught at it. Like the old Spartan doctrine, that it was no 
disgrace to steal, but only to be found owt in it; so, punishment by law 
proceeds upon the assumption that it is no matter how bad you are if you 
can only keep out of the clutches of the law. This is the fatal error, that 
men must be punished after they have sinned, instead of being warned be- 
forehand, with a view to the prevention of crime. . The trite, but true, 
adage, that “an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure,” is striking- 
ly appropriate here. If the civil law made it its business to remove occa- 
sions of crime, and to cultivate the moral affections, we should be more se- 
cure against crime, and at a far less cost, 

The gist of this whole matter is simply this: As nature abundantly 
punishes every, all, infractions of every one of her laws, the most effectual 
method of preventing crime and promoting virtue is to teach children—to 
set clearly and fully before the whole community—this great principle of 
things, that every transgression of every law of our being, punishes itself; 
whilst, in and by the very aet of obedience, we experience our reward. 
If men could but be made fully to appreciate this great truth, in all its 
length and breadth, they would no more knowingly commit sin, than they 
would voluntarily thrust their hands into the fire, or be willing to torture 
themselves by any other means. They would then as uniformly live vir- 
tuously, and eschew sin, as they now seek the genial warmth of the fire 
when cold, or shun poison and death ; and, for precisely the same reason, 
namely, because the former makes them happy; the latter, miserable. 
There would then be no need that one should say to his neighbor, “ Know 
ye the Lord, because al/ would know him, from the least unto the greatest.” 

fan is selfish enough to wish to be happy, and to avoid unhappiness. 
Let a man but know that a given act will necessarily render him miserable, 
and that knowledge will so palsy his hand that he cannot commit the painful 
act. Wecan no more consent to inflict mental and moral pain upon our 
own selves, than we can to inflict physical suffering. That same law of 
seeking happiness and shunning misery, which governs the latter, equally 
governs the former—governs man throughout, it is only when we antici- 
pate all pleasure, or, at least more pleasure than pain, in sinning, or else 
think nothing about consequences, that we can knowingly go astray. This 
will be new doctrine to some, yet it is but a nec consequence, or 
rather, a part and parcel of that great fact that mankind constitutionally 
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seeks happiness and shuns misery. It is human nature, mental nature as 
well as physical. Nor is there any getting by its truth. 
A single exception to this sweeping principle, may, perhaps, be required 
to be stated. Physical disease, and Rem cerebral inflammation, is, 
thaps, aside from ignorance, the great procuring cause of human sin- 
ulness and consequent suffering. Let Appetite, or Amativeness, or the 
Physiology, and therefore the basilar region of the brain, become inflamed,* 
and this produces a morbid or diseased action of the propensities, which 
induces, or rather becomes, vice, even in the teeth of the knowledge that 

in must follow, and all because of the cravings of disordered organs. 
Sach, however, are less criminal, being on a par, as far as this sin is 
caused by physical disorder, with the lunatic, and of course proportionally 
less deserving of artificial punishment. The plain fact is, that Ignorance 
and a disordered Physiology are the two principal causes of vice in all its 
forms. 

To repeat, then: Physiological reformation and prescriptions aside, all 
that is required to banish crime and secure virtue, is simply to show man- 
kind what feelings and conduct will secure their own highest happiness. 
and what will necessarily result in suffering. Thoroughly indoctrinat 
with this great truth, men could not help being virtuous, as a sure passport 
to happiness, nor help abstaining from sin as they would flee from the 
deadly serpent. Infinitely more efficacious these ad hominem motives, 
than those drawn from human laws, often so unjust and always so uncer- 
tain, or even than motives drawn from heaven or hell, they being too 
vague and too far off to reach the mark of action. At least, they cannot 
be expected to govern those who do not believe therein. They may per- 
haps properly form an additional motive, or even a part of this great 
motive of happiness and misery here urged. But selfishness—the happi- 
ness of obedience and the penalties of Tiecbedivine-—thens are the great 
practical motives urged so feelingly upon us by our Heavenly Father, to 
induce, aye, even to compel us to seek virtue and eschew sin; motives the 
most potent imaginable, because adapted to our constitutional love of en- 
joyment and dread of suffering. Urging these motives will obviate crime, 
x tard jails, and prisons, and hangmen, serve only to inflame, of necessity, 
the worst passions of our nature, augmenting what they essay to subdue. 

That this doctrine will be unpopular, is not doubted, but that it is based 
in the laws of mind, is certain. Expose it, ye who consider it erroneous. 

But, is there no substitute for punishment, as a preventive of crime? There 
is. Phrenology'points out amore excellent way. So does the Christian 
dispensation. It is that of returning good for evil. It is that Divine pre- 
cept of loving our enemies. Legal punishment is the “ eye for eye, tooth 
for tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot, and life for life,’t principle, which 
Christ so positively revoked, and for which he substituted the doctrine of 
“ doing good to those that despitefully use and persecute you.” And I am 
indeed surprised that any believer in the teachings of Christ should advo- 
cate legal punishment, when his doctrines have pronounced the law of love 
a means of reforming man so much more effectual. 

To recall all those passages in the New Testament which enjoin the 
blessed doctrine of love and forgiveness, would occupy too much space, 


* See ‘Education and Self-Improvement,” p. 94, for a demonstration of the physio- 
logical law, that an inflamed Physiology inflames the base of the brain, and thereby 
produces depravity. 

t Deuteronomy ix. 21. 
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Nor is this necessary. Those who do not know that this doctrine is the 
warpand woof of both Christ’s teachings and example, do not read this 
book. 

But, Christianity aside, for we are now discussing the philosophy 
of this matter, let us look at a few practical examples of the actual 
workings of this law of kindness. The following contains the experience 
of fifteen years of a sea captain, in whose occupation of all others, it is 
least likely to become effectual. Yet, behold its efficacy even there. 


Commanicated for the Journal. 
Dear Sir: 

If any part of what follows will suit your purposes, please make such 
use of it as you see fit. 

Having been twenty years at sea—fourteen of them as an officer—I wish 
to state some facts concerning the effect of different modes of treatment on 
seamen. It has generally been the opinion of those who have had the ma- 
nagement of sailors, that the only method of ruling them is by appealing 
to the passion of fear—by the exercise of brute force—until it has grown 
into a proverb, that the only way to govern sailors is, with a hand-spike. 
When a man has done wrong, it is thought to be of no use to reason with 
him, or attempt to prevent the recurrence of bad conduct by an appeal to his 
feelings ; the only way is just to knock him down. ‘This mode has the 
merit of simplicity, and does not require the exercise of forbearance, on 
the part of the officer; but can be successful only so far as it crushes out 
all the better feelings of humanity, and makes the man a brute. 

I know that this is not the only cause oftheir degradation. They are shut 
out from the influence_of society, and especially that of (woman, the great 
humanizer of the race ;)but yet I believe that great part of their bad con- 
duct arises from the treatment to which they have been subjected. Feeling 
the injustice with which they are treated, they are —* disposed to 
resistance, and hence the frequent quarrels and fighting which take place. 

Some years ago, I began to doubt that punishment prevented crime, and 
since that time have made some attempt to act on the principle of forgive 
ness, in my conduct to others. This was so contrary to the old mode ot 
enforcing obedience, that I had little hopes of its success. But I have 
been most agreeably disappointed. I find that men behave better in pro- 
portion as they are better treated, while the fact that I exhibit no ill will 
towards them, relieves me from the apprehension of injury on their part. 

The past year I have made a voyage to Canton, with a crew of twenty- 
two persons, and although the = of kindness has been very imperfectly 
carried out, I have had no trouble whatever. It is true, things have occur. 
red, which might have been worked up into very pretty quarrels, but by 
the exercise of a little forbearance, they passed off without causing any dif- 
ficulty. For instance—while in Canton, a man under the influence of ex 
citement, made use of language, not very heinous in itself, but which, 
under the old method, would have called for the exercise of club law. 
Fortunately, I kept my temper, and let the —— without rebuke, 
even. The affair slipt my memory entirely, but after arriving in New 
York, the man came to me, and expressed great contrition for having made 
use of such language ; said he knew it was wrong, and hoped I would for- 
give him. This feeling had been upon his mind all the way home; and 
as he was of an irritable disposition, had doubtless been the means of pre- 
venting more than one outbreak of passion. 
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[ might state many such cases, were it necessary, but I think if any 
man will examine his own feelings, when an injury has been avenged upon 
himself, no farther evidence will be wanting to convince him that punish- 
ment excites only anger and ill-will. 5 
Perhaps it may be said that there are some men so incorrigibly bad, that eo) F 
no kind treatment will make them better. It may be so, but they will not 
stay long where they are uniformly treated with kindness. They will 
either change, or go where they can find somebody to quarrel with. 
I have had men with me, who have continued to behave ill in spite ; 
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good usage, and the only punishment which I inflicted was to call them t 
me, and in the mildest manner of which I was capable, set before them the 
impropriety of their conduct, in ill-treating me, while I was doing all in 
my power for their benefit. This course would soften them for the time, 
but when the disposition was too violent to be changed, they would uni- 
formly leave the ship with the first opportunity, because there they had 
no chance for its indulgence. And I have overheard such men say to their 
shipmates, “ There, I had rather take three floggings than have him talk 
to me in that way.” 

In conclusion, I may say, all my experience goes to prove, that the 
punishment of one crime, but opens the way for the commission of an- 
other ; that kindness is the only way to lead men to repentance; and 
that if we would inspire others with a spirit of good will, we must show 
the same feeling towards them. Your obedient servant, 

New York, June 4, 1844. J. Kenny. 


_ Subsequent numbers will continue this subject, especially as confirmed and 
illustrated by facts, always stubborn, always argumentative. Nor will the 
bearing of Phrenology on capital punishment be omitted. 





greet RELAS.T. , 





Experiments in Mesmerism. (1) 


Some of our principal physicians are likely to become converts at 
length (2.) to a belief in the truth of the much abused science of Mesmer- 
ism. A most convincing evidence of the power and reality of the mesmeric 
agency was exhibited in this city on benny last, January 16th, in the 
presence of Doctors Mott, Francis, Doane, Delafield, Rogers, and others— 
all of them men acknowledged to stand in the front rank of their profes- 
sion.(3.) A young lady of respectability, residing in Chambers Street, 
while in the somnambulic state induced by mesmerism had a tumor re- 
moved from her neck near the carotid artery. The mesmeriser and surgi- 
cal operator was Dr. Bertronnier, a young man of fine abilities, who has 
recently arrived here from Paris. The subject submitted to the painful 
operation without the slightest manifestation of physical pain or shrinking 
—a serene smile playing on her lips as the knife cut deep into the flesh. 
After the operation was ended, an apparent disposition to awaken from the 
magnetic trance was immediately dispelled by a few passes of the mesmer- 
isers hand. The eminent physicians, who wore present, nearly all of 
whom came “ prepared to scoff,” (4.) regarded one another in silent amaze- 
ment at the successful close of the experiment. As one of the most dis 
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tunguished of them remarked to me, their looks seemed to say: “ have we 
not disbelieved in these things too long?” (5.) The case was in all its 
details of a most convincing character. A full description of it, duly 
authenticated, will soon be published. (6.) It is likely to rival in interest 
that in which the celebrated Cloquet of Paris was the operator ; who removed 
a cancer under similar circumstances, but where the operation was not so 
strongly attested as in the present instance. A profound impression has un- 
doubiedly been made upon the minds of our medical and scientific men 
dy this extraordinary incident, confirmatory as it is of the reality of an 
agency in nature. the existence of which t Y have hitherto denied, and 
the attempts to establish the truth of which they have denounced as the 
grossest mockery. (7..\—{N. Y. Cor. Nat. Int.] 


(1.) Magnetism, not Mesmerism. As well call Phrenology Gallism, or 
Astronomy, Galileo or Newtonism, the circulation of the blood Harveyism, 
or any other science by the name of one or other of its discover€rs, or pro- 
minent advocates, as to call magnetism, mesmerism, after one of its propa- 
gators. The mame, should always give a specific idea of the science 
itself. Nor that, in some Greek or Latin lingo, the meaniug of which few 
understand, but in plain English. 

These remarks are the more appropriate, because Magnetism has been 
nicknamed by all sorts of outlandish Greekisms, whereas the word magnet- 
ism is the true term, because Magnetism, Electricity, and Galvanism are 
substantially the same, and because this element of magnetism is the vital - 
principle of all organization. 

(2.) Aye, “at length,” after the common people have mostly been con- 
vinced, except those only who have pinned their faith on the sleeves of the 
learned professions ; after they have seen what they might, and ought to 
have seen, years ago. 

(3.) Very likely ; and that is the reason they have been disbelievers so 
long. The fact is, that the more scientific a man is,the longer it requires 
for him to discern any truths not taught in the schools. 

(4.) Reader, it is very scientific to scoff at any thing. ‘The way to ascer- 
tain whether Phrenology is true or not, is to scoff at it. Scoffing is as 
sure a test of truth as prussic acid is of bogus. In olden times, wine was 
a scoffer, but now it is science--the most scientific men of our towns and 
cities, even scoff at Phrenology, Magnetism, and every thing not laid down 
in their musty books. I call attention to the amount of mere scoffing ridi- 
cule with which scientific (a rose by any other name, &c.) men, the doctors 
first, and clergymen too often, receive Phrenology and Magnetism. Is that 
the spirit of true research and diligent investigation with which the claims 
of these-sciences are to be thrust aside? How much weight should the 
opinions of a scoffer have on the inquirer after truth? And then, to scoff 

© song, and in the teeth of the evidence already presented! If they had 
»pened the fourth volume of the American Prenological Journal, they 
would have seen a case similar to this, only it was much more remarkable, 
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reported and duly attested by names, places, and dates, but which they were 
too scientific to admit—too far “in the front rank’ to believe or notice! 
Great men, these! So learned that it is hardly possible to pump truth into 
them even by occular demonstration! Verily, this is a great country ! 

(5.) Quite likely. Great men, college learned, wise in the trumpery of 
book-worm pedantry, are the last, always, to renounce error or descry 
truth. As blind as those who. wont see, they must be hammered unmerci- 
fully before they will lay by bigotry, and take up truth. It was the learn- 
ed world who rejected the discovery of Harvey—a discovery which men 
of science had. slept over till within a few years. It was those who stood 
in the “ front rank” of their profession who imprisoned Galileo. It was a 
Jeffries, the Editor of the then most scientific (we use this word ironica‘ly 
of course,) review in the world, that resisted the introduction of Phrenolo- 
gy to the English reader, by which this noble science was put back half a 
century at least. If :hese leaders of the public mind—rather, rotten logs 
that hedge up the road of human improvement—shut only themselves out of 
the kingdom of truth, all well. “Served them right.” But they dam up 
socigty, which is too conservative to climb over—too ignorant to go round. 
Good God! how long shall human progression be stayed by the hollow 
name of science, but without one scientific element! How long shall the 
blind lead the ignorant? Shall they retain that prerogative to guide the 
public belief, when they have forfeited every claim thereto, and even eut- 
raged those who trusted them ? 

Seriously, the men in our towns, upon whose opinions (in matters of sup- 
posed discoveries) the least reliance should be placed, are the very men 
most listened to, namely, the middle-aged professional men of the place. 
The present system of collegiate and professional instruction is calculated, 
in and of itself, to trammel the minds of pupils—to make them move with- 
in prescribed orbits, not to expand them, and prepare them to perceive and 
love universal truth. I would not condemn every lawyer, and doctor, and 
minister ; but, as a class, those commonly called learned men are general- 
‘y half a century behind the age, in all discoveries, in all the forward ad- 
vances of society. They hang as dead weights upon the chariot wheels 
of human progression. Would that society would shake them off Minis- 
ters who have not graduated, are always in advance of those who have. 
God hath chosen the unlearned to confound those that are learned, and 
the weak things of this world “ to confound them that are mighty.” Rely, 
rather, on your plain, practical, common sense men, who neither think in 
the trdves nor believe by rule, Especially, rely on your own judgment. 
Call no man lord over your opinions. Think for yourselves. Think 
cautiously, but think boldly and freely. Mourn not that you never had 
an education. feommon sense 1s a better guide to truth than college 
lumber.) 








| 
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(6.) If so, the readers of the Journal shall have the benefit of it. 

(7.) Doctors Mott, Francis, Doane, Delafield, Rogers, and others—“ all 
of them acknowledged to stand in the front rank of their profession” —de 
nouwnce? Indeed? Denounce, as the greatest mockery? Denounce with- 
out exataination, or else incapable, after examination, of arriving ut truth? 
I speak not of the men named above ; but let them stand as representatives 
of their craft. But, shall we wonder that doctors cannot discern the truth 
as readily as others, when their whole science of medicine (? another rose,) 
is as destitute of science as the deserts of Arabia are of vegetation. Found- 


ed throughout on pure quackery, or on mere guess-work. Shameful that 
they ever had that public confidence they have so grossly outraged. But, 
they are losing it| The sooner the better, unless they repent and reform. 





Sylvester Graham is again in our city, lecturing at Clinton Hall, on the 
“ cold water cure,” and other subjects. ‘Those who suppose that Graham- 
ism consists in brown bread and no meat or butter, greatly mistake. Dia- 
/tetics aside, the physiology he teaches is invaluable. He drives that great 


/ point which the Editor has always driven—the connexion of mentality and 


physiology. He is truly a scientific man. Would that he had a hearing 
equal to his merits. : 

It is due, both to our readers and to his doctrines, that his works should 
receive a notice in the Journal. That notice we have for some time, con- 
templated giving them. We shall give it as early as is compatible with 
other matter. Meanwhile, we bespeak the perusal and reperusal of them, 
from those who would understand physiology as ommnetalaits mind. 

Orders for his “Science of Human Life,” supplied at the office of the 
Journal. Price, $3 for two volumes. 





Apple Jelly v. Butter. As soon, in the progress of the volume, as 

we can reach it in course, a series of articles on physiology proper will be 
‘commenced, which will contain remarks on diatetics, or the kinds of food 

| best fitted to produce given mental and physical conditions and qualities, a 
subject of vital importance, and one, too, which comes legitimately within 
the sphere of the Journal described in its prospectus for vol. viii. Mean- 
while, before we come to the subject in question, we shall throw out occa- 
sional suggestions bearing on this point. At present, it is our wish to cali 
attention to the injurious effects of butter as an article of diet, as well as to 
a substitute, far preferable in point of taste, and healthful instead of 
injurious. 

That butter is injurious, is evident from its effects upon the skin, from its 
being difficult of digestion by weak stomach, and from the chemical fact 
that, before it can be digested, it must absorb a quantity of gaul sufficient to 
convert, by that same chemical process by which lye converts grease into 
soap, the butter eaten into a kindred substance. For weak livers to do this, 
is a tax that still further exhausts them, the consequence of which is im- 
paired digestion, bad blood, physical debility, and inflamed propensities ; 
for, whatever diseases of thé body, inflames the propensities, and pro- 
duces animosity. Especially is this the case , when butter is eaten in such 
enormous quantities as it often is. If the reader has any curiosity touching 
this point, let him cut off a slice of butter as large as a hen’s egg, and see 
if even this mass of animal oil suffices for a meal. And then, to repeat 
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these enormous doses two and three times per day, cannot but permanent! 
corrupt the blood. engender disease, and shorten life. Especially for chi 
dren to take down such quantities of grease while their stomachs are 
yet weak, besides retarding their growth, fevers the whole system, renders 
them cross and animal, and sends them by thousands to a premature grave. 
Still, if parents will allow it, they must expect to weep over the consequences 
of their folly. 

Bread is a om article of diet—perhaps the best extant. Fruit, is 

the two eaten together, constitute propably the very best 
articles of diet on which man can feed. They are no among the most 
palatable—a clear index of their healthfulness ; for, beyond question, what- 
ever unperverted appetite relishes most, is unquestionably the most healthy, 
and vice versa, whatever is the most healthy, tastes the best. We mistake in 
supposing that we relish high seasoned dishes, or a great variety of th 
better than we do a single dish plainly cooked. Simplicity is the order 
nature. Complication she discards. We relish a single dish better than 
a score of them, and if we would set down to them, we should actually 
enjoy a meal of bread and fruit—say of bread and good apples, the apples 
being probably the very best kind of fruit that grows, at least in our climate— 
better than of beef steak, or roast turkey, or even canvass back duck. At 
least, I find this to be my own experience. 

The fact is, our appetites become perverted in infancy, partly by pa- 
rental inheritance , and partly because parental ignorance and fondness 
combined, stuffs every unclean, unhealthy, thing imaginable down the 
throats of our children—cakes, candies, rich pies, condiments, and hot 
seasoned dishes of every kind. The evil commences in the cradle, and 
goes on to augment through life. But more of this in the articles to come. 

The Aplle Jelly mentioned, is made as follows :—Cut sour apples, (sweet 
ones may suit some palates better,) open once or twice, according to their 
size, without paring or coring, simply removing decayed or offensive 
— and add water enough to nearly cover them, and boil till tender, 

ut not so much but that they remain whole, and can be taken up with a 
fork, and piled upon a sieve, so that, after making a few holes through the 
mass with a knife or spoon, their juice, which will contain almost the en- 
tire virtue of the apple, will drain through in 10 or 12 hours; to which 
add, from a quarter to a third as much sugar by measure, as there is syrup, 
and boil down as thick as you like, say till it can be cut and spread on 
bread, or only till it becomes a syrup, of the consistency of molasses, as 
—_ be preferred. It may then be eaten on bread, or pudding, or meat, or 
with almost any other article of diet, and also kept the year round. Nor 
will it injure the health, however freely eaten, unless when the stomach 
becomes overloaded, in which event ali kinds of food become injurious. 

This recipe has been given thus early, in order that the great yield of 
excellent apples this year may be turned to a good account, by being made 
to swpersede articles now eaten that are positively injurious. Subsequent 
numbers of the Journal will contain recipes for making other preparations 
of food that shall be both palatable and nutricious. 





Names of Subscribers. There exists among phrenologists generally, a 
strong affinity for each other, along with a pretty general desire among 
many to correspond with each other for the sake of that natural improve- 
ment to be derived therefrom. In order to facilitate a result so desirable 
we shall insert the names of subscribers in the Journal, except where ob 
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jections are made thereto, either in an extra, or m some other altered form 
as ray hereafter be deemed most expedient. 





Private Classes for learning how to Examine Heads. The Class an 
nounced for every Friday evening, is full. Another, however, will be 
formed on Friday, February 1, at half past 3 o’clock, designed more espe- 
cially for women and children ; to be given every Saturday, for eight suc- 
cessive weeks. 

Another, designed for both sexes, will probably be formed in February, 
for Tuesday or Saturday evening. Terms, two dollars for men, one dol- 
lor for women, and half a dollar for children. 











The series of articles on Association, promised to be commenced in this 
number, are necessarily delayed till the next, for two reasons. First, our 
space in this number is too crowded properly to commence such a series ; 
and, secondly, the letter of Dr. Clark, with which we proposed to open it, 
has been mislayed. Will Dr. C. write again, more fully, and give, be- 
sides his own views, the results of his observations, concerning the practi- 
cal workings of those associations, we hear, he has recently visited ; and, 
if possible, in season for the next number. 








A. W. Pooley is earnestly requested to furnish for the Journal, the com- 
munication of facts, of which mention is made in his of Jan. 21st. 


Dr. Spofford will be replied to in the next number of the Journal. 





s 


Rev. E. A. Smith, of Erwington, 8. C., has again laid us under renewed 
bligations of gratitude, by enclosing another check for $50, to be taken up in 
Journals. His proffered support was one means of saving the Journal from 
dissolution. ‘To him, in part, is every reader indebted for whatever of 
pleasure and profit he may derive from the perusal of this and subsequent 
volumes, as well as of the three preceding ones. That such a supporter 
of a publication so useful, should have been raised up in such a crisis, is a 
subject of devout gratituge. May the Journal always deserve, and always 
find, co-laborers to extend its circulation and augment its usefuiness. 





D. G. Derby, our former friend and patron, lectured in Vermont last fal. 
with much success ; leaving, as we have reason from various quarters to 
suppose, favorable impressions as to the science, in the various places visited 
by kim. We laid by for insertion, as soon as the work on religion should 
be completed, a favorable notice of him published in Salem, Ohio, but have 
not yet been able to find it. He is now in the great western valley, sowing 
the seeds of phrenological truth, which, it is to be hoped, will spring up 
and bare fruit both to his own honor, and to the good of mankin 








“ Motive Power of Organic Life,” by Dr. H. H. Sherwood, comprising 
260 octavo with numerous plates, we eonsider one of the most phi 
© \losophical productions of the age. Reference will be made to it hereafter. 





Th: Magnet has ceased to be published. We mention this, because or- 
ders and inquiries concerning it, still continue to reach us. The Journal, 
it is hoped, will communicate much valuable matter touching the facts, dis- 
coveries, and applications of the science of Magnetism—the science of life. 
See the Prospectus for the current Volume, on the cover. 








